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A PICNIC FOR TWO. 


When you tntroduce into our schools a spirit of 
emulation, you have present the keenest spur ad- 


missible to the youthful mind. 
; Horace Mann. 


4% i 

| UPWARD AND ONWARD. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
| ancient good uncouth; 

_ They must upward still, and onward, who would 
—_ keep abreast of Truth. 

" Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! We our- 
. selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
_ ~ . the desperate winter sea, 

"Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PARIS ROSES. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


Us OLLY, why Sister Polly!’’ cried Grand- 
mother Parlin, starting from her chair, 
her soft cheeks flushing pink and her 

outstretched hands trembling. 

A quaint little figure was entering the room, 
a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed girl, her brown hair 
parted primly and a spiral curl hanging in front 
of each ear. The sweet face was framed by an 
immense poke bonnet, in the depths of which 
were hidden a few faded pink roses. A tan 
wool gown, short of waist and full of skirt, an 
embroidered muslin collar, and a string of dull 
gold beads completed the costume; and it was 


no wonder that for an instant to dear, white- 
haired grandmother’s fading sight, here was her 
younger sister coming in as she used to long 
years ago. 

“Dear me, child, what a start you gave me! 
Sister Polly to the life, I do declare! Only you 
forgot your undersleeves. There’s a pair goes 
with that collar, my dear. Sister Polly em- 
broidered them herself and drew her own pattern 
besides. Wonderful gifted was Polly! And step 
here a moment, child, so that I can straighten 
your bonnet. How faded the roses are! Let 
me see, why, that’s the very bonnet, the very 
bonnet, dear Polly.” And the old gentlewoman’s 
eyes dimmed with tears. 

Now Granddaughter Polly was an adept at. 
reading the signs of a story, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye she was seated on a stool, her 


IO 


hands clasped in the old lady’s lap, her eyes 
shining with expectancy. ‘The roses are 
faded,” said she, gently. ‘‘Were they bright 
once, grandma?” 

““T suppose so, once,” said the grandmother, 
dreamily. ‘‘But you should have seen the 
others, pink like your cheeks, dearie, and so 
natural I do believe there was danger in wearing 
them outdoors, lest the bees should swarm to 
them. ‘They were imported, you see, and real 
silk, from Paris.” 

‘What others, grandmother? Please, won’t 
you begin at the other end, the beginning end, 
you know?” 

‘Well, dearie, it was this way,’’ commenced 
the grandmother, taking off her spectacles; for 
indeed she needed nothing to bring the past 
nearer. ‘‘In those days people had few luxuries. 
What would you think, child, of the whole 
family’s dressing by turn at the sitting-room 
fireplace, or heating your sheets, cold as blocks 
of ice, with a warming pan, or, if you needed a 
tablecloth, setting to work to grow flax? Sup- 
posing you had two dresses a season, or three 
at most! Why, Lucinda Peters once’”’— 

“‘But the roses, grandma dear,” interrupted 
Polly. She knew the Lucinda Peters story, 
and it was very, very long; but this tale of the 
roses was quite new. 

‘Yes, yes, the roses. Strange I haven’t told 
you before, dearie. As I was saying, people 
had few: clothes in those days, and our family 
in particular, as there was three girls of us, and 
ma thrifty and pa a minister, with a small 
-salary and a big share of that in farmers’ 
crops. Besides, it was a continual entertain- 
ing, week in and week out. Any time you 
might expect to see a team drive up and a minis- 
ter jump out with his carpet bag, to be kept, 
not to mention his horse to be put up and fed. 
There was old Parson Whitaker.” 

‘‘Did he bring the roses?” murmured Polly. 

“Roses? Not he, ” chuckled the old lady. 
‘‘A big appetite was all he ever brought, except 
fault-finding. No, the roses came in a box 
from the French relations of the squire’s lady. 
She was the dressiest woman in our town, and 
the county, for that matter. Pretty, too, she 
was, in a flighty sort of way, though I must say 
that to me coal black hair and eyes look bold in 
a lady. She was of French blood, and every 
year a. big box would come to her full of Paris 
finery; and of all the riggings out you ever did 
see! Sakes alive! When it gotround that the 
squire’s lady had had a foreign box come, my 
father well knew he’d not preach to empty 
pews, come Sabbath.” 

‘‘She’s the one they said painted?” 

“Painted up like a ehiny doll she was,” 
answered the grandmother, as Polly knew full 
well she would. ‘‘But she was a good-hearted 
little thing, and she took a great fancy to our 
Polly, which wasn’t much wonder, Polly being 
the beauty of the town, and smart as a whip, 
besides, a wasn’t Polly 
tender-hearted! That bunch of roses there 
proves that. Yousee, she’d been. getting a new 
suit, dress, and bonnet, and collar and under- 
sleeves, all complete, the very clothes you’ve 
got on, dearie. She’d worked all winter for the 
money, weaving sheets for Mis’ Loomis and 
teaching school a term down in the Hollow. She 
was pleased as a child with the pretty tan gown 
and the muslin she embroidered herself even- 
ings, ’most spoiling her blue eyes, too. The 
bonnet was a beauty, except that her money 
gave out, and she had to use a faded bunch of 
roses that ma had laid away. 

_ ‘When it come home (Miss Brackett, she 
made it), Polly up and dressed herself in her 
fine clothes and called on the squire’s lady, steal- 
ing out the side door, for fear pa’d see her and 
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feel called upon to prepare a discourse on vanity, 
which she was far from feeling, only a young 
girl’s natural love of pretty things. Well, when 
she came home, her eyes were shining like stars, 
and she pulled ma and me into the kitchen and 
shut the door, still thinking of pa. 

“Took! look!’ she cried, pointing to her 
bonnet. Inside the brim was the prettiest, 
naturalest bunch of pink roses I ever did see, 
though not one bit pinker or prettier than the 
cheeks beneath. ‘There’s your bunch to lay by 
again, ma,’ she said, happily. ‘The squire’s 
lady insisted on my taking these.’ 

‘‘And then she flew upstairs to show off to 


Harriet Bascom, who was sewing for us. A_ 


poor, sour old maid was Harriet. She was quick 
with her needle, but quicker with her tongue, 
and ma’d never had her in the house except for 
her being reasonable and a good fitter. Well, 
of all things, when Polly showed her those roses, 
Harriet Bascom just broke down and cried! 

“Polly was frightened. ‘What—what is the 
matter?’ she said. 

‘““Nothing!’ said Harriet Bascom, ‘‘nothing 
could ever be the matter with a homely old maid. 
Supposing she did know pink was her color, 
which it never was, her skin being the color of 
saffron tea, only streakedder! Supposin’,’ she 
blurted out, ‘ever sence she was a child she had 
longed for jest such a bunch of roses, havin’ 
seed one in a mil’ner’s window! Nothin’ at all’s 
the matter. Old maids must be satisfied with 
plain ribbing bows.’ And she never said any- 
thing about how nice Polly looked, just sewed 
away as if she was stabbing live things with her 
needle. 

‘Well, next Sabbath morning Polly went on 
first to church, because she was in the choir, 
and we never got a glimpse of her till they stood 
up to sing, and then there she was, pretty as 
a pink; but, will you believe it, the old faded 
roses were in her bonnet! And if there wasn’t 
Harriet Bascom a-singing alto (they couldn’t 
get her out of the choir, rasping as her voice was, 
and she always flatting) and those Paris roses 
resting against her old, sallow face, aad she 
proud as a peaco’k!” 

“The idea of the old thing feline them!” 
said Polly. 

“Oh, Sister Polly knew how to get round folks, 
and she told some story about their being too 
bright to go with her red cheeks and preferring 
the old ones, and she explained it all out to the 
squire’s lady; and I will say that, for all her 
talking, Harriet Bascom never said one word 
except in praise of our Polly, and there was 
something about her singing that Sabbath that 
put you in mind of angels. Dearie me, child, 
hand me my glasses. Here it is five o’clock, 
and not a stitch done on my rug!” 


The first springs of great events, like those of 
great rivers, are often mean and little. Swirt. 


MAKING A MAN. 


Gop said, ‘I make a man,” and lo! the creeds 

Broke in His hands, as did the withes that bound 

The Hebrew giant; not that he was found 

Careless of words, but that all human needs 

Plead with him, saying, “Christ-like him who 
heeds 

Man’s want and sorrow, putting these above 

All forms and phrases in the name of love; 

For words are mockery when the time wants 
deeds.” 

And in this spirit, lo! the man became 

Greater than creeds and forms; and all of these 

He used for ends that make success and fame 

Seem petty as pass by God’s centuries. 

Puituirs Brooks, 


‘ 


THE HEART OF A CHILD. 


A urrrLe valley is my heart, 
All smiling in the sun; 

And sheltering hills my true friends are, 
True until death, each one. 


Then must much joy this valley fill, 
Much joy, and little sin, 

And sorrow’s keenest edge be dulled 
Ere it can enter in. 


Then must this spot be blest with peace, 
And tranquil be my day; 

So care shall fold his heavy wings, 
And fear shall fade away. 


And, if the world’ be sweet with spring, 
Or summer rule the land, 7 

If autumn’s songs sweep down the wind, 
Or winter’s anthems grand, 


Still shall this valley spot be bright 
And smiling in the sun, 
With welcome for each wandering soul, 
And love for every one. 
Exranor C. Huuu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HALLIE’S EXHIBITION. 
BY FLORENCE MILNER, 


OW many have the geography lesson 
now?” asked Miss Campbell at two 
’ o’clock one October day. 

The twenty right hands of the upper class 
waving in the air was the answer. 

“Tf we can get the map, you may recite now, 
and then we'll all go to Barton’s woods for 
chestnuts. Hallie, you may go up to the big 
room and see if they are through with the map.” 

Every eye watched the door, and, when Hallie 
came back empty-handed, the expectant look 
changed to disappointment. 

“Well,” said Miss Campbell, “there’s nothing 
to do but make the best of it, and we’ll have 
to plan for chestnutting some other day.” But 
after school there was an indignation meeting 
in which Hallie was the moving spirit. : 

“We always have to wait until they’re 
through upstairs!”’ exclaimed Lizzie; but Hallie 
had become thoughtful. 

“I wonder if a map costs a lot of money?” 
she said finally. 

“Why?” questioned half a dozen girls to- 
gether; for, when Hallie began to wonder, they 
knew something would happen. 4 

“Because we might have an exhibition and 
get money to buy a map of our own.” 

“But what could we do that people would pay 
money to see?” asked Lizzie. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Hallie, “but every- 
body think.” And everybody’s brow instantly 
wrinkled into a heavy scowl as the first requisite 
of thinking. 

“T can do cart-wheels,” said Tom, and he 
immediately demonstrated his ability in that 
direction. j 

“My Uticle John knows how to make a Punch- 
and-Judy show,” said Jack, “and he’ll teach 
me.” 

And so the suggestions came until Hallie was 
sure they had material for a fine show. 

“Come, Lizzie, let’s you and I go to see Mr. 
Swift and ask him to let us have the hall.” 
And away they went down the main street of 
the little town. 

“We're going to have an exhibition to get 
money to buy maps so we can go chestnutting, 
and how much is the hall?” said Hallie all in 
one breath. Then they told him their plans, 


. grammes, 
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and he said: “ You kids go ahead with your show. 
You can have the hall for what the heat and 
lights cost, and I guess that’ll be about five 
dollars, and you needn’t pay that unless you 


__ make money enough besides to get your maps. 


But, say! what about tickets?” the added. 

“T never thought of them,” said Hallie. 

“You just go over to the Banner office and 
tell Joe Parsons what you want, and that you 
want ’em cheap.” And the girls waited no 
second bidding. 

“Of course I'll help you with your show,” 
said Joe Parsons. “I’ve got a lot of red card- 


_ board that I can’t work off on the trade, and it’ll 


make fine tickets.”’ 

“How much will they cost?” asked Hallie. 

“Well,” said Joe, with a cheerful drawl, 
“there hasn’t been enough goin’ on lately to 
make a decent newspaper, so for what the ex- 
hibition’ll do to.chirk up business I can afford 
to print the tickets for nothing, and the pro- 
too. Of course you'll want pro- 
grammes?” 

“Why, yes, but it isn’t fair for you to do them 
for nothing.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, only you must keep me 
posted and give me all the new items for my 


paper.” 


The girls promised, and then flew home as it 
was getting dark. 

The night of the performance arrived at last, 
and everybody was agog with excitement. 
People had come early to get good seats, and 
there was plenty of time to see one’s friends. At 
last the sharp tinkle of a bell brought an ex- 
pectant hush, and the curtain rose amid breath- 


less stillness. 


In front of a big flag for background were the 
twenty boys and girls of Hallie’s class,—the 
class that could not get the map. The girls were 
dressed in white, the boys wore white blouses, 
and all had red, white, and blue sashes crossing 


_ from shoulder to waist, and each carried a flag. 


” 


“The Star Spangled Banner,” which they sang 
with a will and with waving flags, made a 
spirited opening piece. Of course, they were 
applauded to the echo and sang the last stanza 
over. 

After this there were recitations and dia- 
logues by the younger children. Then came 
the Punch-and-Judy show which Uncle Jack 
had taught Jack to conduct. Jack was con- 


’ cealed behind a low curtain above which ap- 


Pe 


to his hands. 


peared two funny dolls which were fastened on 
The dolls bobbed and bowed 
to each other while Jack, in two entirely differ- 
ent voices, kept up a funny conversation. 

_ Tom’s ability to do cart-wheels had developed 
into a number set down on the programme as 
“Astounding Act by Arabian Athletes.’”? Tom’s 
big brother had been a good athlete at college, 
and he had given Tom and five of his chums 
especial training in the seclusion of their big 
barn until they could do not only cart-wheels, 
but double somersaults, handsprings, and other 


- tumbling feats with startling rapidity. They 


whirled and gyrated and jumped until it was 
difficult to see whether each boy had one pair 
of legs and arms or twenty. Every boy’s 
mother was scared half out of her wits, and 
every boy’s father delighted that his son had 
the stuff in him to take such training. Younger 


_. brothers were envious and sisters proud. 


about what they were going to do. 


Hallie and Lizzie had been very mysterious 
When the 
curtain rose on their number, there was a burst 
of applause. Two little Dutch girls, with full 
skirts, aprons, caps, and wooden shoes, looked 
as though they had just landed in New York, 


_ and, when they sang, 


“Gute nacht, gute nacht, 
Sterlein kommen still und sacht,” 


dancing in time to the music, the audience did 
not wait for the end of the song, but interrupted 
them two or three times with applause. When 
they had ended and the curtain fell, it had to be 
rung up for them to sing the song all over again, 
for their performance was the hit of the evening. 

The exhibition was pronounced a glowing 
success; and, when the committee counted up the 
money, they had forty-three dollars and twenty- 
five ‘cents, more than enough to buy all the maps 
they wanted. . . ? 

By this time, however, it was too late to. go 
chestnutting; but the first day that Hender- 
son’s pond was frozen hard enough to bear, the 
upper class recited geography early, and the 
whole room, Miss Campbell included, went 
skating. 


There is a serious and resolute egotism that 
makes a man interesting to his friends and for- 
midable to his opponents. WHIPPLE. 


THE LITTLE CARES. 


Tue little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might happen, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields of God. 
Selected. 


For Every pice sundown, 
THE PIPER OF HAMBELIN. 


BY JEAN K. BAIRD. 


HE town of Hamelin was overrun with 
rats. There were so many of them 
and they grew so bold that they ate the 

soup from the cook’s ladle; they made nests 
inside the Sunday hats; they bit babies in their 
cradle; and they screeched so loud that the 
women could not chat together. Conditions 
were so bad that the mayor offered a thousand 
pieces of silver to any one who would rid the 
city of the rats. No one attempted it. The 
rats grew yet bolder. 

One morning a strange figure came down 
the main street of the city. He wore a cap with 
a long crooked point to it. His clothes were 
outlandish. A fife fastened with a bright cord 
hung over his shoulder. He was a most fan- 
tastic figure. The people turned to follow 
him as he made his way directly to the mayor’s 
office. The mayor appeared in his rich robes. 

“What will you give me to free the city of 
rats?” asked the stranger. 

“A thousand guilders,” cried the mayor, 
“a, thousand guilders will be yours.” 

“Tet it be so.” So saying the stranger 
stepped into the street and put his fife to his 
lips. Upon the instant strange weird music 
filled the air. Nothing like it had ever been 
heard before in the town of Hamelin. He blew 
but a few strains when a sudden pattering was 
heard. From old warehouses, wharves, from 
sewers, from basement and attic, rats peered 
out for a moment to hear the strange sound. 
Only an instant they listened, then began a 
scampering. From every place came the rats 


until the streets were filled with them. There 
were old grandfather rats with gray whiskers, 
gay young rats who had come to see the sight 
and baby rats just able to scamper. 

The piper turned down the broad thorough- 
fare, and the rats followed. Still the piper 
played as he turned down the narrow streets 
straight toward the rolling Weser; and _ still 
the rats, millions of them, followed him, each 
one scampering to ‘get ahead. On they ran 
straight to the banks of the river, over the 
banks into the river. The water rolled over 
them, and swept them away. Only one rat 
was left in Hamelin. It was old and lame, and 
had not been able to keep up with the others. 

There was great rejoicing as the people went 
back to their homes. The piper went straight 
to the mayor’s office. 

“T came for the thousand pieces of silver,’’ he 
said. 

“A thousand pieces of silver,” cried the mayor. 
“Were is fifty. That is enough.” He laughed 
to himself to think what a fine bargain he was 
making. The rats were dead, they could not be 
brought back to Hamelin. As to the strange 
fellow in outlandish clothes, fifty pieces of 
silver was enough for him. 

“T shall have a thousand or none,” said the 
stranger. “If you will not give them to me, 
you will find that I can pipe to another tune.” 

With this he stepped into the street. Again 
he put the fife to his mouth. . Soft, sweet strains 
of music filled the air, Hamelin had never heard 
anything like it before. But that was not all. 
Soon a soft pattering was heard, then came a 
scampering. From all the schools and streets 
and homes the children came tripping. 

The piper played. and lead the way down the 
broad street. The children, hopping and skip- 
ping, followed him. They turned from the broad 
street to a narrower one. The parents trembled 
as they thought of the rolling Weser, but the 
piper turned from the river and went toward a 
high hill at the south of the town. ; 

The parents gave a sigh of relief, the children 
could never climb that high hill. They must 
grow weary before they reached it. But, as the 
piper came to the foot, the side of the hill opened. 
The piper passed in, and the children followed. 
When all were in, the mountain closed. All 
did I say? But one remained. He was lame 
and sick. He had not been able to keep up 
with the others. He cried at being left alone. 

“The others are having a lovely time,’ he 
said. ‘The piper told us of a land where the 
trees were covered with finest fruit, where sugar 
plums and drums and carts were had for the 
asking. In that land no child was ever sent to 
bed, and no one had pains or aches. He prom- 
ised to cure my lame back, but now he and the 
other children are gone forever.” 

The children never came back to Hamelin. 
But, after many long years, reports came of a 
strange people who lived on the other side of the 
hill. They were no bigger than children. They 
amused themselves with toys and sugar plums, 
and their dress was most outlandish. The peo- 
ple of Hamelin believe them to be the children 
whom the piper had years before enticed away. 


? 


True courage scorns to vent her prowess in a 
storm of words. SMOLLETT. 


O try to make others comfortable is the 
only way to get right comfortable our- 
selves, and that comes partly of not 

being able to think so much about ourselves 
when we are helping other people. For our- 
selves will always do pretty well if we don’t pay 
them too much attention. 

Grorce MacDonatLp, 
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WORK. 


Cong, friends, the world wants mending; 
Let none sit down and rest, 

But seek to work like heroes, 
And nobly do your best. 

Do what you can for fellow-man, 
With honest heart and true; 

Much may be done by every one, 
There’s work for all to do. 


Though you can do but little, 
That little’s something still; 
You'll find a way for something, 

If you but have the will. 


Now bravely fight for what is right, 
And God will help you through; 

Much may be done by every one, 
There’s work for all to do. 


Be kind to those around you, 
To charity hold fast; 
Let each think first of others, 
And leave himself till last. 
Act as you would others should 
Act always unto you; 
Much may be done by every one, 
There’s work for-all to do. 
T. F. Sewarp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NEHEMIAH’S WAY. 
BY CHRISTINA ROSS FRAME. 


HE college girls had been enjoying a 

| rare treat in a visit from one of 

the noblest of our country-women. 

A woman, noted alike for her kind heart 

and brilliant mentai faculties. Every one 

had had a chance to meet her personally, 

and we were alert with the enthusiastic 

hero-worship that comes so natural to 
youth. 

There was general regret when we found 
that the hour had sped so rapidly that 
there was no time for a general address. 

“Just a word,’”’ she said, “in good-bye. 
I have been charmed with my visit, and 
meeting you has given me great pleasure. 
I have heard the expression of high ideals, 
clear, clean aims, and noble desires for 
busy, stirring activities in the broader 
ways of life. These are good, and careers 
such as many of you are wishing for may 

“come to you; but for the majority, and 
even for those others of the stirring activi- 
ties, there is always the first call to follow 
Nehemiah’s way. Good-bye, dear girls, 
and remember that it is first.’ 

“Nehemiah’s way,” what was ‘‘Nehe- 
miah’s way”? Weall fell to discussing it 
vigorously. ‘Who was Nehemiah?” asked 
Carrie, with a hazy notion of some New 
England or Quaker worthy floating through her 
mind. 

“He was one of the prophets and rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem,” said Nellie. Bibles were 
brought, and the girls were soon rapidly scanning” 
the Book of Nehemiah. 

“T believe that these are the verses she wished 
us to remember,” read Helen in her clear voice. 
““Let us arise and build. So they strengthened 
their hands for this good work. Therefore set 
I in the lower places behind the wall, and on the 
higher places, I even set the people, after their 
families, with their swords, their spears, and 
their bows, they which builded on the walls 
and they that bare burdens, with those that 
laded. Every one with one of his hands wrought 


THE MAKING OF THE KITE. 


in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon.’ ” 

“T think she meant for us to do the work 
that lies right at hand, the little things that are 
before us day by day,” said Helen; “and to 
fight the small troubles and besetting sins always 
in our way, and not waste time planning for 
great careers that may never come.” 

“Quite true, Helen,” said Miss B., who was 
passing along the corridor. “There are kindly 
deeds for you all, right here in school or in your 
families; and, when you have followed ‘Nehe- 
miah’s way,’ and have built the bit of wall before 
your own doors, you will be prepared when the 
opportunity and call come for wider work.” 


One day with life and heart, is more than time 
enough to find a world. Lowe... 


A SENATOR’S WILL. 


N the will of a United States senator who 
died recently, the following paragraph ap- 
peared: ‘‘I hope my sons will defer to and 

confer with my executors and trustees, and, 
above all, that they may realize early in life that 
the only one thing more difficult to build up than 
an independent fortune and more easily lost is 
character, and that the only safeguards of char- 
acter are the Ten Commandments and Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount.” 


OOK upon each new day which comes as 

an opening into a higher world and a 

better life. When an opportunity of 

doing good comes, think that God sends it. Be 

faithful in small things, because they also ate 
divine duties. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR WORDS. 


‘Db you know, little maid, when you open your 

_. mouth, 

‘That away to the East, to the West, North, and 

South, 

On the wings of the wind, just like bees or like 

= birds, 

Fly the tone of your voice and the sound of your 
words ?. 


Do you know, little maid, that yous mouth is the 
door, .. 
“all the words you ea say, a you ,have said 
3 before, 


Are imprisoned within? Some,are sweet, pleas- 

ant words, : 

Which, when they get out, will hs like the 
birds. 


‘There are eee so cross that they no one can 
please, - 

And, when they get out,’ will sting like the bees. 
Watch them close, little maid, when cross words 
_ stir about; 

‘Shut the oor right tight, and don’t let them out. 


Christian Neighbor. 


. : 
For ery Us Bi Sunday. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
VII. 
Tur Supper.—Luke xiv. 16-24. 
ISS LOWE, the teacher of the Junior 
Department in Sunday School, ‘was 
‘ealled out of town by the illness of 
her mother, and I was asked to take her- place. 
Both Peggy and Bob were in this class, and a 
large number of their og many of whom 
I knew. 

“This parable of ‘The Supper’ is very closely 
connected with your last lesson, ‘The Places of 
Honor,’”’ I began.  “ Philip, will you read the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth verses?” 

After the reading, I invited questions, and 
Juliet said: “It tells us when we make a dinner 
not to ask our friends, nor even our relatives, 
and especially not our rich neighbors, lest they 

ask us again, but to call in the poor people. 

Does it really mean just that? How funny it 
_ would be if we should do exactly as it says!” 

“T won’t answer your question now. Sup- 
pose we talk a little more. Peggy looks as if 
she had an idea.” 

. “T was just thinking,” 


\ 


said Peggy, “that, if 


we never had our friends to dinner, if no one . 


ever did, we might forget who our friends were, 
and they might forget us.’ 

“And, if no one had any attention from the 
_ people he knew, he might at least get poor and 
miserable in his mind and heart, so he’d be a 
good candidate for the suppers after a while,” 
said Paul, quaintly, at which we all smiled, as 
we often did at his wise speeches. 

“Doesn’t it mean that we are not to. forget 
the poor when we plan good things?” said 
Phyllis. 

“TY think you are all right. The real heart 
of the matter is not to be so absorbed in pleas- 
ing our own tastes that we forget those who 
need attention. They are not always the people 
of the back alleys and slums. They may be 
right in our midst—of what many call ‘our set.’ 

“Here’s a bright girl who does everything 
well, and who is naturally the leader in all the 
plans and sports of her circle. Here’s another 

_ girl who could do something if she had a chance, 
but she is shy, will not put herself forward. 
She is overshadowed by this leader. Now, 
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wouldn’t it be fine if the leader only thought 
and brought the shy one forward?” 

As I spoke, Peggy colored, and I knew she 
was thinking of Anna; but she flashed a little 
grateful smile up to me. 

“This is worth thinking about, girls and 
boys. I don’t believe we need to say another 
word. Just turn it over in your hearts, and 
see if there isn’t something for you. Bob, will 
you please read the verses for to-day’s lesson?” 

After this was done, Phyllis remarked: “No 
one seemed to care about that supper. The 
man who bought his land wanted more to 
visit it, and the one who bought the oxen was 
more interested in trying them than in going 
to the supper.” 

“T don’t believe that was it,’ said Bob. 
“T think they just didn’t want to go, and made 
excuses.”’ 

“How angry the man who made the supper 
must have been!” said Peggy. “No wonder he 
sent out for the lame and the blind and the 
miserable to fill the places. Don’t you sup- 
pose the guests were sorry afterward when they 
knew that the poor people had had all the good 
things?” 

“Tf they didn’t care to go in the first place,” 
said Philip, “I don’t believe they minded. 
They probably made fun of the man for having 
such a crowd in his house.” 

“What does it mean, anyway?”’ ead Luey. 
“T don’t believe Jesus was just talking about 
suppers and good times.”’ 

“Did you ever think how much there is in 


this world freely offered to us, that we will 
not even look at or listen to? Is there one of 
us who can truly say, ‘Everything God has 
sent I have used and enjoyed and been grateful 
for to the best of my ability?’ ” 

The children were silent, but some of them 
shook their heads, and their intelligent faces 
showed that they understood the query. 

“Can we all say: ‘I have made the most of 
my time—my powers; I have been as kind, 
as thoughtful, as loving as I possibly could? 
In short, have I accepted the great feast spread 
continually before me? Have I not often ex- 
cused myself in my heart, and turned away 
to other things?’”’ 

“Everybody—at, least most everybody—is 
like that,” said Paul; “but the lame and the 
halt and the blind—do they get what we won’t 
accept?” 

“The Bible says that the ‘common people’ 
heard Jesus ‘gladly.’ It is that gladness and 
willingness that secures the blessing. It was 
not just being poor and miserable that gave 
these poor people the chance of the supper. 
It was the willingness to enter in. The rich 
and happy were invited first, but they turned 
away. 

“T think Jesus in this parable wanted to 
show the people that God provides richly for 
every need. We are surrounded by blessings 
and. opportunities of every kind. 

“Tf we are indifferent, if we make excuses 
and turn away to other things, we lose the 
blessing.” 
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ON THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


I wRoTE my name upon the sand, 
And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas! the refluent sea 
Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood, 
And, after years, returned again; 

I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 


To solid marble next my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies o’erlaid with dust. 


All these have failed. In wiser mood, 
I turn, and ask myself, What then? 
If I would have my name endure, 
T’ll write it on the hearts of men, 


In characters of living light, 
From kindly words and actions wrought, 
And these, beyond the reach of time, 
Shall live immortal as my thought! 
Horatio ALGER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ADVENTURES OF WHITE PAW. 
BY WILLIAM T. MCELROY, JR. 
Part II. 


HITE PAW awoke early the next morn- 
ing, and, again finding the door open, 
at once started on his second excursion 

into outdoor land. It was a beautiful summer 
morning, and the fresh air and damp grass, being 
all new to him, made him feel like taking a good, 
long run. So off he started at his fastest gait, 
taking a long, swift dash here, turning to one 
side and jumping a stone or a low bush there, 
now springing onto the trunk of a tree or trotting 
along the top of a rail fence—everything that a 
kitten could think of doing on its first long trip 
out of doors. And never did a kitten have a 
better time. 

But good times are like many other good things 
—they don’t last long. White Paw, however, 
had no thought of this until he came to a wide 
and beautiful lawn. This was too good a place 
to play in to be left at once, so backward and 
forward across it he began to run, delighted 
more than ever by the softness of the cool grass. 

Suddenly his heart almost stopped beating, 
and he crouched low in the grass. What was 
that terrible noise? As he erouched there, he 
could hear the sound of footsteps not far away, 
and coming rapidly nearer. Raising his head a 
little, he peeped out above the grass. Horror of 
horrors! Not more than ten yards away there 
was a great animal, black all over except a small 
white spot in the centre of his chest, coming 
toward him with long rapid leaps, and making 
awful “ Bow-wow-wows” at every leap. 

White Paw could hide quietly no longer. 
What the fierce animal was he did not know; but 
he was sure that, whatever it was, it meant him 
no good. So, throwing his tail high above his 
back and making it look the size of a half-dozen 
tails, he doubled himself up into a bow and 
gave his Indian yells one after another as fast 
as he could scream. But they had no effect, for 
Bow-wow came on at the same speed as before; 
and, in spite of his own fierce appearance, White 
Paw felt sure that the animal’s was even fiercer. 
So, without waiting for further developments, he 
turned and shot across the lawn toward the 
eae as fast as his unpracticed legs could carry 

im 

But, before he was half-way across the lawn, 

he could hear Bow-wow panting almost at his 


heels. White Paw knew then that he could 
never reach the garden in safety, and he was just 
ready to turn and fight it out as best he could, 
when suddenly he came to a small hole running 
down into the ground. Without a second’s hesi- 
tation—for he could already feel his pursuer’s 
hot breath on his back—he dived head first into 
the hole, while Bow-wow, in his strenuous efforts 
tostop, tumbled a somersault across the entrance. 

Down deeper and deeper White Paw crawled. 
It was dark in there; but pshaw! what was a 
little darkness when compared with the fierce 
creature outside? He could hear Bow-wow 
barking and scratching and whining at the 
mouth of the hole; but he knew that he could 
now breathe freely again, for so large an animal 
could not begin to crawl in after him. 

After White Paw’s fright had almost worn off, 
he took a short nap. When he awoke, he did 
not at first know where he was, but before many 
minutes he remembered with a shudder his 
recent narrow escape. He listened carefully to 
see if Bow-wow was still working at the entrance 
to the hole. No, there was not the slightest 
sound: everything was as quiet as midnight. 
White Paw drew himself together as much as 
possible, and, turning around in the narrow place, 


‘crawled slowly toward the entrance. 


A few steps brought him to where he could see 
a few streaks of light. A few more, and he could 


- see the opening. Again he stopped and listened, 


then, with his heart pounding loudly against his 
ribs, he went on. Poking his head out of the 
hole, he looked about. Yes, there he was,— 
a huge, black mass, lying sound asleep only four 
yards away. White Paw thought seriously for 
a few minutes. Should he come out and take a 
straight run for the house, where he would be 
safe again, or should he stay in his hole until the 
impudent Bow-wow had gone away? 

Finally he decided on the former plan, and, 
slipping quietly out of the hole, he began to back 
slowly away, all the while keeping a sharp eye 
on his enemy. After backing for two or three 
yards White Paw saw Bow-wow stir as if about 
to awake; and, without another look, he turned 
and scampered the rest of the way across the 
lawn, over the fence, up through the garden, into 
the house, and to his bed, all in a breath. 

“Meow,” said his brother, when White Paw 
had told him his experience, “I guess you’ll stay 
in now for awhile.”’ 

“Not a bit of it,’’ said White Paw, boastfully. 
“T’m going out again to-morrow. You see if I 
don’t.”” And he did. 

(To be continued.) 


For Every i Sunday. 
THE STORY OF DOROTHY. 
BY KATE S. HAMLIN. 


E know scores of little girls whose 
names are Dorothy, and we know 
some kittens who are the happy pos- 

sessors of that pretty name. I even know one 
beautiful green parrot who answers—yes, really 
answers—to the name, and a dear little red 
and white “‘bossie” that a little girl has named 
“Dorothy.” But it is none of these of which 
my story is about. It is simply of a doll,— 
Gertrude’s little doll Dorothy. 

Little Dorothy came to Gertrude on the birth- 
day when she was five years old. 

Aunty Lou had noticed how shabby all her 
little niece’s dolls were; and, although the little 
girl was most loyal to Topsy, the oldest and 
shabbiest of them all, she felt that it was quite 
time a new one should be added to the number. 

Just a word about Topsy. What a dear she 
was! Not one of the whole family was such 
a good, “comfy” “cuddler.” She was a rag 
doll, you know, who had been made by some 


missionary society way out in Ohio, and Aunty 
Lou had sent there for her when Gertrude was” 
a baby; and no doll, not even the dear Dorothy, | 
was ever more devotedly cared for. Many a 
time when Gertrude was quite a big girl bad 
Topsy been seen occupying the seat of honor 
in the doll carriage amidst the doll family, | | 
dressed, perhaps, in a somewhat soiled night-— 
dress, but with a fashionable hat on her head, — 
and a veil over her flat and worn features. 2 

Forgive me, my children, for straying from — 
the subject of Dorothy, but the memory of 
Topsy always has a charm for me, and I almost — 
decided to tell you the story of Topsy instead 
of that. of Dorothy. 

One day when Aunty Lou was making out . 
her memorandum of the list of things to be | 
purchased the next time she went to baton 
the first and foremost on the list was, “A doll — 
for Gertrude.’”’ And, when she finally went to 
town, sure enough, first and foremost of all the — 
many things she bought was that very doll. ¢ 

Not a big one, for she had noticed that big — 
dolls were not the ones that little girls liked 
most to play with. No, they were the dolls to © 
sit in little chairs by the parlor or library grate, 
and look pretty, and help their little mothers — 
entertain company all dressed in their Sunday- «= 
go-to-meeting clothes. But the doll to give 4 
comfort and make a little girl feel like a really, — 
truly mamma was the doll that could be easily — B 
dressed and undressed and handled to heart’s H 
content. F 

And you may be quite sure that was the very — 
doll that Aunty Lou found,—a little doll, just — 
about twelve inches long. Now, my dears, ask ‘ 
your mothers to show you on her tape measure ; 
how much that is, and then tell me if that is 
not just the size you like best of all your doll 
to be. 

Gertrude’s birthday was coming in June, and | 
% 


it was a few weeks before that that her aunty 
brought home the doll. 

Immediately, the bag of pieces, which every 
true aunty has at hand, especially if she be 
an old maid aunty, was brought out, and its 
contents emptied upon the table. Bits of white 
flannel for the little white underskirts, and fine 
white nainsook and pieces of lace and em- § 
broidery were laid aside for other underclothes; : 
for these articles were of no less importance 
than the dresses, cloaks, hats, ete. 

There must be, at least, two sets of under- 
clothing; for the new dolly would certainly not 
like to stay in bed while one set was being © 
washed. Then there must be three or four 
dresses, if not more than that. Finally, all 
materials were selected; for this bag, children, 
was a magic bag, and contained everything 
necessary for the most elaborate outfit for 
several dolls, to say nothing of one little doll 
like Dorothy. 

The dear little flannel underskirts must be 
embroidered, of course, and most daintily, and 
all the lingerie, such as all of us, as well as little 
girls, most delight in, must be tucked and 
trimmed in. the prettiest possible fashion. 

It was not until all the dainty underwear 
was finished that Aunty Lou began the impor- 
tant art of making the dresses, for it was an 
art, I assure you. First, there must be a warm- 
wrapper, and this was made of the softest 
cashmere of the most delicate shade of blue. 
It was edged with a narrow, fine lace, and 
trimmed besides with dear little bows of baby 
ribbon to match the cashmere. 

When this was finished, and laid carefully 
away with the underclothing, work began on 
the dresses. First, there was the little home 
dress for mornings, made of pretty white dimity, © 
and in the most fashionable shirt-waist style,— 
elbow sleeves, thank you, had not then become 
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the rage. This morning dress finished and laid 
away, keeping the other articles company, the 
shears went slashing into a pretty piece of 
peacock blue flannel, and a dear little tailor 
suit for street wear was soon delighting Aunty 
Lou’s eye; for I must say, I think she enjoyed 
‘looking at the pretty things quite as much as 
if she had been many years younger. 

Of course, there must be a calling gown, and 
an “at home” gown (I am not quite sure that 
they were even called gowns). A piece of 
brown silk was found that had done duty as a 
sleeve in a shirt-waist the season before for 
Aunty Lou herself. This should be cut en 
train, and gored in the latest style. And, oh, 
how pretty and “genteel” the little gown was 
when the last stitch had been taken in it! 

But the “at home” gown was the.chej-d’euvre. 
Ask your mamma or your French governess, 
my dear, what that means; for I can think of 
no English word which would do justice to the 
gown. This was made of the most delicate 


shade of pink tulle on the same shade of silk. 


It had a long train, and was cut with low neck 
and short sleeves. And there was the dearest 
little necklace and the sweetest little bracelets 


to wear with it that you ever saw. 


Of course there had to be a cloak for the 
calling gown, and a pretty hat. The cloak 


_Aunty Lou made from some brown cashmere 
_ which matched the brown silk dress, and lined 
it with a soft cherry- colored silk. Then she 


made a tiny brown hat, and trimmed it with 
little flowers, just the color of the cloak lining. 


You surely would have said that the hat was 
a perfect dream. 


_ find the best kind of a surprise. 


Now, all this was to be a great surprise to 
Gertrude, and Aunty Lou racked her brains to 
Like an in- 
spiration this came to her, and I think it was 
pretty good, don’t you? 

She bought a. little trunk and neatly packed 
all the clothes in it, dressed dolly, whom she 
named Dorothy, in the little brown silk calling 
dress with the brown cloak and hat. Then she 
wrote the following note: 


My dear Mamma Gertrude,—My name is Dor- 
othy, and I am in this big world all alone. I have 
no papa, no mamma, no little brother, and no 
little sister, and I am very lonesome and should 
like to be somebody’s little girl. 

A lady whose name is Aunty Lou has made 
me some beautiful clothes, and says that, if I will 
be very good and love you very much, she thinks 
you will be my mamma, and will always take care 
of me. 

I am sure I shall love you, and I shall try to be 


a very good little daughter to you, if you will be 


- the door. 


——— 


my mamma. Your Lovine Dororay. 


Aunty Lou took the little doll, the letter, 
and the trunk to Gertrude’s home. She ar- 
ranged with mamma and Alma, the good maid, 
that, when the door-bell should ring, in a few 
minutes Gertrude should be allowed to go to 
Then aunty stood little Dorothy on 
the piazza, just near the door. The brown dress 
was so stiff that, with the train spread out, 
Dolly could stand quite firmly, and looked 
quite like a little lady making a call. She set 
the trunk, with all her pretty clothes in it, 
beside her, and tucked the little letter in be- 
tween the dear little arm and the cloak. Then, 
all being ready, she pulled the bell knob, and 
ran to the corner of the house, where she stood 
peeping to see what would happen. 

Hardly had a minute passed before the door 
was opened. Then, for a few seconds, perfect 
“silence, so surprised was the little girl at what 
she saw before her. Surely this was a fairy; 
or was it possible that this was the little “ Alice 
of Wonderland,’ whom she loved so much? 
She had been told that fairies came to good 
little girls, and she had tried to be good. 


She hardly saw the trunk, but picked up the 
doll, and ran into the house, calling: ‘“O 
mamma, Alma, look! See this dear little 
fairy, and I am sure she has come to play with 
me. And she has a letter. Oh, quick, mamma, 
please read it for me!”’ 

Mamma read the note to her dear little daugh- 
ter. Then they brought in the trunk, and you 
cannot imagine a happier little girl in the world 
than was Gertrude. And you can understand 
now, I think, why she always loved her little 
doll Dorothy, and why she was dearer to her 
than any other doll except, perhaps, Topsy. 
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A LETTER FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 


BY NANCY M. ABBOTT, 


My dear Edward,—We had now been nine 
days on our journey to'the Pacific coast, and 
our party, which had hitherto been a model 
of ease and good nature, began to show symp- 
toms of weariness. The country seemed to 
grow more dusty and dreary as we travelled 
farther westward. Some were convinced we 
had made a mistake in coming this way; some 
found the stop-over place monotonous; some 
were homesick. Even Mr. W., who has a 
reputation for meeting all difficulties with a 
most serene and placid countenance, looked a 
trifle bored at this time.’ Everybody gave 
evidence in some way that the monotony of 
the ride was becoming unbearable. 

Suddenly we shot out of the desert into the 
green valley of the Great Salt Lake, and found 
ourselves nearing the capital of Utah. There 
are few more interesting cities than Salt Lake 
City. It lies in a valley surrounded by moun- 
tains which at the back of the city rise more 
than a mile upward, their heads crowned with 
everlasting snow. 

This “City of Zion,” as it is often called, 
may well claim the distinction of being one of 
the artificial wonders of our land. At the 
coming of the Mormons the valley was almost 
entirely desert; but by means of irrigation they 
have made the desert to blossom literally as 
the rose, and Jordan Valley is transformed into 
a garden of wondrous beauty. 

The city is laid out systematically, being 
divided into squares of ten acres each. The 
streets are wide, shaded by green forest trees. 
The houses have lawns, gardens, and orchards 
about them, while along the sides of each street 
a stream of mountain water flows. There are 
few poor buildings. It is lighted by elec- 
tricity, has electric street railroads, and there 
is much that is indicative of prosperity. 

After wandering aimlessly about for a time, 
Mr. F., whom many will recognize by his 
familiar expression, said, “Come, now: let’s 
attend to business’; and we proceeded to find 
the points of interest. 

The first building which was pointed out to 
us was the Mormon Temple, which, after forty 
years of labor, has recently been finished at a 
cost equal to one-half the amount expended in 
the construction of the capitol at Washington. 
It is an immense building, one of the grandest 
churches in the country. It is one. hundred 
feet high and covers more than an acre. 

Built of snow-white granite from the moun- 
tains near by, with great towers rising more than 
one hundred twenty-five feet higher than the 
main edifice, it represents a most imposing 
structure. We were about to go in to examine 
the interior when one of the guards at the door 
informed us very politely, but firmly, that this 
building is used by the Mormons for some 
special observances of their religion, and out- 
siders cannot enter it. 


There was nothing to do but to turn back 
and seek other attractions. The next ‘object 
that claimed our attention was something that 
looked like the half of an egg shell set upon 
pillars, or, as one lady observed, an enormous 
bath-tub. It proved, upon closer investigation, 
to be the tabernacle in which the Mormons 
worship every Sabbath. 

It is made entirely of iron, glass, and stone, 
with a roof of stamped copper. It has a seating 
capacity for nine thousand people, and is open 
to all. We were told that upon ordinary Sun- 
days more than six thousand men, women, and 
children come to this church, and at many times 
the seats are filled. We were told by our guide 
that the organ in this building is (with a single 
exception) the largest in the country. 

Then we visited the great cavern known as 
the “Giant’s Cave,” the entrance to which is 
some three hundred feet above the lake level. 
We also saw Pulpit Rock, which received its 
name from its suggestive appearance, as well as 
from the popular tradition that the well-known 
Brigham Young occupied it in preaching his 
first sermon in Utah. 

In less than an hour we rode to Great Salt 
Lake, which lies in a vast basin, having no 
outlet to either. ocean. This wonderful body 
of water is one hundred miles long, and its 
average width is from twenty-five to thirty miles. 
It lies cosily at the foot of the Wasatch Range, 
and is so bounded by mountains that streams 
of fresh water are always flowing into it; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is six times as salty 
as the ocean. 

Any one can swim in it, for the salt makes 
the water so bouyant, if you were to tread 
your way out from the shore to where the water 
is fifty feet deep, you could not possibly sink, 
and your body from the shoulders upward 
would stick out of it like a cork on a fishing 
line. The lake contains no fish, and but few 
things can exist in it. 

Upon our return to the village we saw several 
men of note, and we wanted to prolong our 
stay; but our conductor signalled that the 
time for our departure had come, and with much 
regret we turned our faces from this progressive 
city of the desert. 


Affectionately, 


NatHan M. Aen. 


Employment, which Galen calls “ Nature’s 
physician,” 1s so essential to human happiness 
that indolence is justly considered the mother of 
misery. Rozsert Burton. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


N my country’s birthday... . I may ask 
you for your prayer in her behalf. 
That on the manifold and wondrous 
chance which God is giving her,—on her free- 
dom (for she is free, since the old stain of slavery 
was washed out in blood); on her unconstrained 
religious life; on her passion for education, and 
her eager search for truth; on her jealous care 
for the poor man’s rights and opportunities; 
on her countless quiet homes where the future 
generations of her men are growing; on her 
manufactures and her commerce; on her wide 
gates open to the east and to the west; on her 
strange meetings of the races out of which a 
new race is slowly being born; on her vast 
enterprise and her illimitable hopefulness,—on 
all these materials and machineries of manhood, 
on all that the life of my country must mean 
for humanity, I ask you to pray that the 
blessing of God the Father of man may rest 
forever. Puitiuies Brooks, 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Have you ever tried to read proof? If so, 
you found it very difficult. Even trained men, 
called experts, make errors, though they do 
nothing else, as an occupation, but read proof. 
So we must have charity for mistakes. Then 
there is the danger of illegible writing, and the 
compositor cannot decipher what has been 
badly written, and gives a guess, and lets the 
result go. Or there may be carelessness. 

The Editor often wonders that books and 
newspapers appear so accurately as they do, 
in view of all the chances for errors. He was 
the victim of a blunder in the preceding num- 
ber of this paper, but is not disposed’to be cen- 
sorious. It was not possible for him to see the 
proof of his “Editor’s Chair,” and this is what 
occurred. After describing a storm and the 
wind-swept islands, he wrote, “Yet in many 
a sheltered cove all is calm and sunny.” ‘Then 
followed a hope that Hvery Other Sunday might 
be a similar resource for the Sunday-School craft. 
The printers made it ‘‘cave” instead of cove. 
We gently but firmly protest. Every Other 
Sunday is not a cave! 

But what is our paper, after all? Is not this a 
good opportunity to state our objects? 

We are, it is true, or we try to be, shelter for 
the discouraged teacher and cheer to the pupil, 
but we go farther. Every Other Sunday aims 
to provide reading for the young people which 
differs from the ordinary superficial story 
columns. It seeks to aid teachers in their work. 
It serves Aor supplementary reading in public 
schools. It offers pictures of recognized merit, 
often from standard paintings. It furnishes 
entertainment and instruction through regular 
departments. It presents a wide variety of 
poems, original.and selected. ..It publishes illus- 
trated articles on Biblical and religious subjects. 
In fact, it has a distinct place, and tries to fill it. 
We ask the Sunday Schools and homes to help 
us. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MELODY LAND. 


BY CORA A. HARRINGTON. 


NCE upon a time, in a far-away country, 
() there lay among the mountains a beau- 
tiful. valley, which was called Melody 

Land. ; 

The reason that the valley was given this 
name was that from the side of one of the moun- 
tains near by there gushed forth a stream of 
water, which, as it flowed along, made the 
sweetest music one could imagine. Sometimes, 
after a storm, it seemed as if a grand organ were 
playing, and again, on a calm summer day, as 
if sweet-toned harps were making soft music. 

The fields in this valley yielded the richest 
harvests of corn and wheat, the most luscious 
fruits could be had for the gathering, and the 
flowers i 


grew everywhere. 

The people who lived there were happy and 
loving, working together in the fields or in their 
homes, and often stopping to listen with delight 
to the sweet music of the water as it flowed 
along. If any one chanced to be sick or in any 
trouble, they always wished to be near this 
wonderful stream; for it seemed always to heal 
and cheer them, and, the more they listened, the 
sweeter and clearer grew its music. 

Melody Land was surely a beautiful place to 
live in, was it not? 

After a time, however, some people from a 
far country, who had heard of the wonderful 
grains and fruits which grew in this valley, 
came there to live, because they thought if they 
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could raise such fine crops they would certainly 
get rich, and getting rich was all they thought 
or cared about. And, because each one wanted 
to get rich as fast as he could, of course each 
one wanted the best fields and orchards, and 
this led to sad quarrels; angry words, and even 
blows often drowned the music of the water; 
but then these strangers never thought of 
listening to its sweet music, for, as I have said, 
they cared only for getting, getting all they 
could. 

After a time, I am grieved to say, the people 
of Melody Land, who had been so happy and 
loving before these strangers came, seeing them 
getting so much apparently, began each one 
to think how he might get more and more for 
himself, and forgot to care about any one else. 
Soon they became quarrelsome, too, and less 
and less often listened to the music of the water, 
which, indeed, had been growing fainter and 
fainter of late, as harsh noises continually 
drowned its sweet music. Finally no one seemed 
to care to listen, and the beautiful sounds died 
away altogether. 

The flowers, which had filled the valley with 
beauty and fragrance, all died too, and instead 
of each one having plenty of fine wheat and 


- corn and fruits, as their share of the harvest, 


there was only a scanty crop of half-grown, 
almost worthless stuff to show for all their 
labor and trouble. 

And now the people discovered that their 
stream, which, beside making such wonderful 
music, had watered the fields, and so made 
them fertile, had become only.a tiny, tiny 
rivulet. Finally, there was none at all. The 
land became like a sandy desert, where nothing 
would grow but a few ugly weeds; and the 
people moaned and cried, for they were hungry 
now, as well as very unhappy, and, somehow, 
each one seemed to think he was the most 
hungry and unhappy. 

Surely it was no longer Melody Land! 

At last, one day, some one cried, “Ah, if I 
might only hear the music of the water again, I 
should be well and happy once more.” And, 
even as he said this, it seemed as if a very faint, 
sweet tinkle was heard. Soon all the people 
began to long for the music of the water that 
had always healed and cheered them before, 
and sweet sounds, though far off, came in 
answer to their longing. All the harsh noises 
of quarrelling and complaining were hushed 
that they might listen for the sound of the 
water up on the mountain-side, and with each 
day their longing for its music grew stronger and 
stronger, until at last they started up the 
mountain to find it, when lo! the stream came 
rushing down to meet them in a joyous flood, 
flowing in innumerable streams over the parched 
land, and making it fertile again. ’ 

Ah, how happy the people were! ‘Never, 
never again, will we cease to listen to the music 
of our beautiful stream,” they all cried. 

And soon the strangers were helping to plant 
the rich fields again; for they, too, had grown 
to love the music of the water, and learned that 
it was the harmonies of love that made its 
sweet strains. 

And so once more it was Melody Land. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. Or what books in the New Testament is 
John generally called the author? 

2. Do scholars agree on the authorship of 
these books? 

3. Is the Fourth Gospel one of the Synoptic 
Gospels? 

4. Was it written earlier or later than the 
other Gospels? 


.ground. A consonant. 


' 
: 

5. What is the chief topic of the First Rpis- 
tle of John? 

6. What is the character of the Book of 
Revelation?- Where was it written? 

7. By what name is John sometimes called 
to show how Jesus felt toward him? 


Answers. 
To be published October 27, 1907. 


% LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IIt. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 


My 1, 7, 3, is a boy’s name. ¥ 
My 4, 2, 7, 9, is an animal. ; 2 
My 6, 8, 1, is what boys do to a ball. be 
My 5, 2, 8, 9, is a period of time. ¥ 
My whole is a toyrof nowadays. @ 
Frances Euprep. 

ENIGMA Ivy. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 3, 4, 5, is a boy’s name. 

My 1 is an article. 

My 4, 2, 3, is not in, 

My 7, 8, 9, 9, is a boy’s name. 

My 5, 6, 7, is a lot of people. 

My 7, 10, 10, is an insect. , 

My whole is a new invention, 3 
Exo1sE Dowan. 


PUZZLE. 


A pince of kitchen furniture, 
I’m useful in my place, 
And servants always like to see 
My comfortable face. 
Transpose me, quickly drive me henee— 
Alas! my pretty creatures, 
Where I remain are little sense 
And sadly altered features. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. The juice of plants. The lan- 
guage of the ancient Romans. A hole in the 
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HIDDEN TREES. 
1. I cAN inform you that my brother is now ill, 


owing to having taken a severe cold. 


2. I wonder that Horace dares play the truant 


often. 


3. Did you hear Ethel deriding the work of tha 


author yesterday? 


4. I don’t suppose you’ll stay long in such 


shanty as that. 


5. Come, come, old chap, please move out of he 


way. oF 


6. I am nearly out of breath running, for a bee 


chased me down the lane, 
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